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means" (p. 523). But though "psychological" analyses recur 
throughout the treatment, one looks in vain for any analysis, in 
relation to the social process, of what is meant by this sense of 
being an end, and for any satisfactory statement of the conditions 
under which this remarkable transformation takes place. 

One word more. It is assumed throughout that the law of 
action in the physical world holds for social phenomena: namely, 
that action is always along the line of least resistance. In the 
mental and social realm this becomes the law of least effort. Sym- 
pathy and affection result from habits of like-response to the same 
or to like stimuli. Sympathy and affection, therefore, go out most 
to those who most resemble ourselves, simply because, under these 
conditions of genesis, such is the direction of least difficulty (pp. 
299, 300) . But it is also stated that the higher intellectual processes 
are "differential consequences of mental activity in the paths of 
least effort" (p. 419). If this is so, what becomes of the distinction 
between action along the line of least, and action along the line of 
greatest, resistance ? How are conscious reactions to be distinguished 
from habitual reactions? Or is this distinction of no import for 
sociology ? It occurs to the reviewer that this difficulty at bottom is 
the same as that which underlies Professor Giddings' extreme 
emphasis upon the resemblance category. 

In conclusion the reviewer wishes to add that while these 
remarks are mainly critical in character they express rather the 
deep interest which he has in the fundamental issues which Pro- 
fessor Giddings' book raises than any desire to ignore the many 
positive merits which the book has, and which will certainly secure 
it a wide reading among those who are interested in the sources of 
sociological theory and in the author's own theory of their value 
and interpretation for a science of society. jj Heath Bawden 

Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 



Applied Sociology: A Treatise on the Conscious Improvement 
of Society by Society. By Lester F. Ward. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1906. Pp. xviii-l-384. 
The brilliant completion of Ward's "system of social philos- 
ophy" is an event of world-wide scientific interest. As the achieve- 
ment of one mind, that system challenges comparison with the 
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"synthetic philosophy" of Spencer. One necessarily associates the 
work of the two men ; for the appearance of the Applied Sociology 
marks the definitive triumph of the psychological interpretation of 
society, of which Ward is the chief exponent, over the biological 
theory of social evolution, for which Spencer was mainly respon- 
sible. Moreover, in equipment the two scholars are peers; for if 
Spencer was almost overtrained for his great task. Ward towers 
above all other sociologists, European or American, in the extent, 
the variety, and the efficiency of his learning. From the path- 
breaking Dynamic Sociology in 1883 to the Psychic Factors in 1901, 
the Pure Sociology in 1903, and the Applied Sociology in 1906, 
what a quarter of a century of creative thought! During that 
period, in method and in principle, a true science of sociology has 
been constructed. Many builders in many lands have shared in the 
work. Among them, largely under stimulus of Ward's fruitful 
original conception of society as a psychic fact, has appeared an 
"American School" of sociologists, whose workmanship is bound to 
take relatively higher and higher rank the better it is understood. 
On the basis of the desires as true social forces. Ward has built up 
an enduring structure. Doubtless to erect a system of sociology 
on the broad platform of the social processes would secure some 
real advantages. It would invite, for example, a more vivid and a 
more copious treatment. Indeed, the Pure Sociology might well 
be expanded by a full analytical discussion of the more salient 
social processes. Still in the series of phenomena conceived as 
constituting the aggregate social life — force, process, and struc- 
ture — force holds the logical vantage-ground. The series expresses 
a causal relation. Moreover, in appraising the lasting scientific 
value of Pure Sociology, it must not be overlooked that in principle 
as well as in the concrete details the treatment of the social forces 
has involved, and necessarily involved, a consideration of the social 
processes and the social products. 

The Applied Sociology will not disappoint those who have 
expected much from this culmination of Ward's constructive 
thought. It is an epoch-making work. Not only is it a contribution 
to social science of first-rate value; but it is also of fundamental 
practical interest to education. No other book has done so much to 
reveal the true function of knowledge. The text is arranged in 
three parts : Part I, "Movement," comprising seven chapters ; 
Part II, "Achievement," in three chapters ; and Part III, "Improve- 
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ment," also including three chapters. "Movement" is defined as the 
"condition to achievement;" and "achievement," as the "means to 
improvement." Accordingly Part I deals with the "mobilization of 
the army of achievement;" with the fundamental principles and 
conditions of "social motion." The discussion of the relation of 
pure to applied sociology, in the first chapter, reveals the high 
originality of Ward's conception. On the one hand, applied 
sociology is sharply distinguished from pure sociology; on the 
other, from the sociological art. Pure sociology is "simply a 
scientific inquiry into the actual condition of society. It alone can 
yield true social self-consciousness." It furnishes facts, causes, 
and principles. "Its most important lesson is that of the great 
stability of social structures," while disclosing the further truth 
"that in most cases such structures, though they cannot be changed 
by the direct methods usually applied, may be at least gradually 
transformed by indirect inethods and the adoption of the appro- 
priate means." The scientific principles of such transformation, 
of "reform," are the province of applied sociology, which therefore 
rests upon pure sociology. "Just as pure sociology aims to answer 
the questions What, Why, and How, so applied sociology aims to 
answer the question What for," The one "treats of the subject- 
matter of sociology, the other its use." In harmony with the well- 
known principles of his system the author continues: 

The subject-matter of pure sociology is achievement, that of applied soci- 
ology is improvement Achievement is individual, improvement is social. 

Applied sociology takes account of artificial phenomena consciously and inten- 
tionally directed by society to bettering society. Improvement is social 
achievement. In pure sociology the point of view is wholly objective. It may 
be said to relate to social function. In applied sociology the point of view is 
subjective. It relates to feeling — the collective well-being. In pure sociology 
the desires and wants of men are considered as the motor agencies of society. 
In applied sociology they are considered as sources of enjoyment through 
their satisfaction. The distinction is similar to that between production and 
consumption in economics. Indeed, applied sociology may be said to deal with 
social utility as measured by the satisfaction of desire. 

"Applied sociology is egalitarian to the extent of aiming to secure" 
for all men equally the right to the exercise and enjoyment of what- 
ever faculties they may possess. "But applied sociology is not 
government or politics, nor civic or social reform. It does not 
itself apply sociological principles ; it seeks only to show how they 
may be applied. It is a science, not an art." 
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In the remaining six chapters of Part I this conception of the 
nature and purpose of appHed sociological science is developed 
with illuminating power. At every point the reader is impressed by 
the author's candor and courage, and by the alertness and freshness 
of his thought. Interest never flags. The "efficacy of effort," as 
opposed to the narrow evolutionary doctrine of the extreme organ- 
icists, is convincingly presented. A rational theory of the social 
welfare is set up. The "happiness of mankind consists entirely 
in the freedom to exercise the natural faculties. The old idea that 
happiness is a negative state — a state of rest or repose — is com- 
pletely exploded Whatever degree of happiness men enjoy 

is due to the power to exercise their faculties and to no other 
source." With equal force the claims of feeling and the new ethics 
are defended. Conventional ethics, which is derived from primitive 
race-morality, "has proved one of the chief props to exploitation 
and cloaks to hypocrisy from which mankind has had to suffer." 
The "new ethics, on the contrary, goes to the root and deals with 
the conditions and causes of evil." It is dynamic. It is applied 
sociology. "It recognizes that the summum bonum is the social 
weal, and aims, as light is vouchsafed, to labor for that end." 
Very enlightening is the discussion of "truth and error;" and one 
must perforce admire the courage with which the genetic or causal 
error, the belief in the existence of spiritual beings, is exposed and 
its sinister results described. 

Of basic importance for this new-born science of applied soci- 
ology is the chapter on the "Social Appropriation of Truth." The 
perception of truth depends on the possession of knowledge. At 
present knowledge and truth are monopolized by a privileged few. 
The great task of society is to equalize opportunity. "None of the 
great errors of the world which are so effective in holding civiliza- 
tion back could stand for a moment if those who now entertain 
them were really in possession of the truth which is their natural 
antidote." The faculty of causation is universal. "Error is false 
deduction, truth is correct deduction," from facts or supposed 
facts. "With the same reasoning power the truth or falsity of the 
conclusions will depend upon the amount of knowledge." The 
equalization of knowledge is triumphant democracy. Moreover, 
all classes and races of men are equally capable of grasping the 
truth. What they lack is not inherited capacity, but knowledge, 
opportunity. With great vigor Dr. Ward sustains the doctrine of 
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potential "intellectual egalitarianism." There are no "lower classes," 
no "inferior races." Class distinctions in society "are wholly arti- 
ficial, depend entirely on environing conditions, and are in no 
sense due to differences in native capacity. Differences in native 
capacity exist and are as great as they have ever been pictured, but 
they exist in all classes alike." Indeed, every day's increment of 
knowledge deepens the conviction that the observed differences in 
races are due far more to differences in history and enviromnent, 
to social institutions, than to heredity. Sir Henry Maine's favorite 
theory of non-progressive races is swiftly passing. We are even 
beginning to suspect that craniological indexes are of slight import 
as indexes of mental capacity or mental difference. Yesterday occi- 
dental vanity was rebuked by the portentous rise of Japan; to-mor- 
row it may be still more rudely shocked by the self-assertion of 
China ; while already India seems to be stretching her limbs after a 
slumber of three thousand years. Nor need we exclude the black 
race; for the South African Bantu is raising significant questions 
as to the future limits of his cultural progress. 

At this point Dr. Ward takes up the discussion of "Potential 
Achievement," to which Part II, pp. 1 13-281, of this remarkably 
fascinating and stimulating book is devoted. It consists of an elab- 
orate exposition of theory of "potential genius" as opposed to the 
teaching of Galton. According to the well-known theory of Galton, 
"genius," i. e. "mental power or faculties," is not only "hereditary," 
but "irresponsible." In effect this doctrine asserts that all genius 
"will out;" there is no genius which does not manifest itself. To 
this is opposed the view, so brilliantly expounded by Alfred Odin 
in his great monograph, Genese des grands hommes (2 vols., Paris, 
1895), and in America ably supported by John M. Robertson and 
Charles H. Cooley, that genius or mental power under favorable 
conditions may remain latent and never find expression at all. For 
the difference between latent and manifest or dynamic genius is 
opportunity, and opportunity is practically equivalent to knowledge. 
This is the "unknown quantity" which differentiates genius from 
ability. Availing himself of Odin's statistics and improving upon 
them. Ward develops a convincing argument, of which not even a 
summary may here be attempted. Many a popular error is exposed. 
Never have the just claims of democracy been so solidly grounded, 
or its high destiny so clearly revealed. One is fairly carried away 
by the authors meliorism. The equalization of opportunity, the 
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thorough democratization of knowledge, will increase the intellec- 
tual fecundity of society a hundred fold. Nay, if women be admit- 
ted to equal share in the heritage of truth, it may be expanded to 
double that amount. At present only 10 per cent, of society's 
resources have been developed. "Another 10 per cent, are some- 
what developed. There remain 80 per cent, as yet almost wholly 
undeveloped. The task of applied sociology is to show how this 
latent four-fifths of mankind can be turned to account in the work 
of civilization." 

This book should be studied by every social worker and by 
every teacher. It is destined to have a profound influence on edu- 
cational methods and ideals. For the author is surely right in 
insisting that education is the equalization of opportunity. It is 
the means to the end. "The equalization of opportunity means the 
equalization of intelligence, and not until this is attained is there 
any virtue or any hope in schemes for the equalization of the 
material resources of society." In the clear light of this philosophy, 
what are the merits and what the faults of the present many- 
sided assault on special privilege? 

George Elliott Howard 



